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" Now mind, from to-morrow no one on any account is to
enter the Palace ".

It was then 4 A.M. The officer and his sailors were tired
out, but the deputies showed no signs of flagging. Couldn't
he close the session now, the commander asked Lenin.
Without directly committing himself, Lenin smiled en-
couragingly, bade the officer a cheerful good-night, and
returned to Smolny.1

Within the Chamber the atmosphere was heavy but
enthusiastic. In the absence of the Bolsheviks the Assembly
had succeeded in adopting the proposed Land Law of the
Right Social Revolutionaries amid scenes of wild applause.
As the final reading was completed, the commander of the
guard entered the hall and, advancing to the President's
chair, patted Chernov familiarly on the shoulder, explained
that he was actingunder orders of the Council of Commissars,
and asked the Deputies to go home as the guard was tired.
" All the members of the Constituent Assembly are very
tired," replied Chernov, " but that must not stand in the
way of going ahead with the laws for which Russia waits."
And, ignoring the officer, he began to read very quickly
the peace declaration calling upon the Allies to define " the
exact terms of a democratic peace acceptable to all
belligerent nations ", exactly as if nothing had occurred
since the days of Kerensky.2

The commander of the guard, his patience at last
at an end, gave the order to his sailors to turn out the
lights. In the growing darkness disorder reigned, and,
amid cheers and cat-calls from the galleries, the voice of
Chernov could be heard pathetically proclaiming, " The
Russian State is declared a Russian Democratic Federative
Republic ".

1 Valeriu Marcu, Lenin (London, 1928), pp. 323-324.
2 Bunyan and Fisher, p. 378.